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of accounts to the satrap.' As to the internal administration of the
cities during the period in question we are completely without
information, though a vazarbadh^ 'head of the bazaar/ a high
police official, is mentioned in an inscription1.
III. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS
The Avesta glorifies agriculture as the best form of livelihood:
by working the land man assures himself of all kinds of divine
rewards. But though agriculture always enjoyed high esteem,
though good kings and good governors always paid attention to
the irrigation system, upon which the cultivation of a land as arid
as Iran primarily depends, the lot of the peasant, under the feudal
system, was not enviable. He was tied to the soil, bound to furnish
statutory labour, and to serve as a foot-soldier in war; in addition
he was liable both to a personal tax and to a land tax. The personal
tax was fixed at a yearly sum, which was divided out among the
taxpayers by the authorities: the land tax, before the fiscal reform
of the sixth century, was so arranged that after an assessment of
the harvest each canton had to pay from a sixth to a third, accord-
ing to the fertility of the soil. The lot of the city-dwellers was more
pleasant; they had to pay the personal tax, but were probably
.relieved of military service, and they controlled commerce and
other profitable professions.
Ctesiphon, the capital of the Empire, was an aggregate of two
large fortified cities on the east and west of the Tigris, Ctesiphon
proper, and Seleuceia, which had been destroyed by Avidius
Cassius in A.D. 165 and was rebuilt by Ardashir I under the name
of Veh-Ardashir. This double town lay outside Iranian territory
proper, and its populace was a mixture of differing races, but it
held a central position in international commerce. At Ctesiphon
caravans coming from the west through Edessa and Nisibis (for
the route through Palmyra and Doura was given up after the fall
of the Palmyrene kingdom) could meet caravans that had come
from India by the Cabul Valley, or from China along the Tarim
basin, and then through Turkestan, Khorassan, Rai (Rhagae) and
Hamadan (see above, p. 98). Other great routes linked Rai with
the Caspian provinces, and Hamadan with Susiana and the Persian
Gulf, crossing the kingdom of Persis. One provision in a treaty
that Diocletian offered the Persians in 298 (p. 336), which would
have restricted communication between Persia and Rome to
Nisibis only, was firmly rejected by Narses. In Iran the Chinese
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